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THE 


ISOLATION OF GERMANY 


URING the past week a series of events has 
demonstrated Germany’s growing isolation. 
The initiative in this anti-German movement has 
come, not from France, but from Great Britain— 
where the visit of Alfred Rosenberg, head of the 
foreign affairs section of the Nazi party, has 
given rise to anti-Hitler outbursts in the press; 
in the House of Commons, Labour members 
angrily demanded Rosenberg’s expulsion from the 
country. On May 11 Viscount Hailsham, Secre- 
tary of State for War, told the House of Lords 
that, if Germany bolted the Disarmament Confer- 
ence, it would be liable to the “sanctions” of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

Apparently influenced by this debate, the 
French government, which hitherto had shown 
unusual restraint, intimated that in the future it 
would take a strong stand toward Germany and 
that it might publish the famous secret dossier 
charging Germany with violation of the disarma- 
ment provisions of the Treaty of Versailles. On 
May 12 Premier Daladier asserted that, while 
France was pacific, it’ would never submit to 
threats, and that the completion of the proposed 
system of fortifications must be rushed. Several 
dispatches indicate that the Mussolini govern- 
ment, stirred by the extreme statements which 
Goering made on his recent visit to Rome, has 
decided to cast its lot with Great Britain. In 
New York, on May 10, a hundred thousand people 
marched in a six-hour protest against Germany’s 
treatment of the Jews, and on May 14 a confer- 
ence of Jewish organizations launched a boycott 
against German goods. 

The diplomatic tension of the past week is due 
primarily to the belief that the German govern- 
ment has obstructed a successful outcome of the 
Disarmament Conference. When the conference 
resumed its sessions on April 25, the German 
delegate, Rudolf Nadolny, raised objections to the 
British arms proposal.* Thus he opposed the 
abolition of the German Reichswehr and the adop- 


tion of the British militia plan, while he objected 
to the decision of the conference committee that 
the German police and certain “private” troops 
were in reality military effectives. This sudden 
conversion to the professional army system im- 
posed by the Treaty of Versailles was in strange 
contrast to Germany’s previous opposition to this 
system. 


In addition, a number of leading Germans have 

made provocative speeches. On April 27 Vice- 

Chancellor von Papen declared to Lord Newton 

that talk of a “preventive” war was not “only a 

crime against Germany and her European mission 

put a crime against the existence of Western civ- 

ilization.” On May 11 he made a speech at 

Muenster in which he inveighed against “enerva- 

ting pacifism,” while Baron von Neurath stated 
in an article that, since the rest of the world 
would not disarm, Germany must re-arm. On 
May 8 General von Blomberg, Minister of De- 
fense, while holding out hope for a compromise on 
the Reichswehr question, declared that the day of 
dictating to Germany at Geneva was over. On 
May 14, disturbed by the decision of the Disarma- 
ment Conference to include private troops as part 
of the German effectives, Chancellor Hitler an- 
nounced that he would convene the Reichstag in 
special session on May 17 to expound his foreign 
policy. Following, as they do, on the internal ex- 
cesses of the Hitler régime, these speeches and 
the German attitude at the Disarmament Confer- 
ence have created a grave state of tension 
throughout Europe. Largely as a result of its 
own acts, the Hitler government finds itself uni- 
versally distrusted. This distrust is increased by 
the fact that Hitler’s program glorifies war and 
calls for the expansion of Germany eastward at 
the expense of Poland and Russia. Today Europe 
fears future Nazi aggression, while Germany lives 
in daily dread of a preventive war. 


*‘‘Mussolini and MacDonald Plan for Peace,” Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
March 24, 1933. 
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As a result of the foreign criticisms recently 
directed against Hitler, the German people should 
now realize the hostility which the Hitler régime 
has aroused throughout the entire world. While 
this hostility is to a certain extent justified, it 
must be admitted that a number of government 
spokesmen outside Germany have allowed their 
emotions to get the better of them. The world 
may properly demand that Germany respect its 
international obligations, but it is difficult to un- 
derstand why Viscount Hailsham should threaten 
Germany with sanctions if it should withdraw 
from the Disarmament Conference. Such state- 
ments, which increase the belief of the Germans 
that their country cannot hope for security from 
the Allies, merely strengthen the extremists in 
the Hitler party. If the British government be- 
lieves that Hitler has violated the peace treaties, 
it should take the question to the League of Na- 
tions or the World Court. Great Britain and 
France are still bound by the Locarno pacts. Only 
if Hitler refuses to accept the procedure laid down 
in these agreements are the other powers justified 
in discussing the question of sanctions. 

Realizing that an impasse full of danger to the 
disarmament and economic conferences had 
arisen, President Roosevelt on May 16 sud- 
denly cabled to the heads of fifty-four states a 
message declaring that the “furtherance of dura- 
ble peace for our generation in every part of the 
world is the only goal worthy of our best efforts.” 
Not only did he support the abolition of aggres- 
sive weapons as proposed in the MacDonald plan, 
but he urged that during the transitional period 
in which this plan is to be carried out “no nation 
shall increase its existing armaments over and 
above the limitations of treaty obligations.” He 
also proposed that “all the nations should enter 
into a solemn and definitive pact of non-aggres- 
sion,” and should “solemnly reaffirm the obliga- 
tions they have assumed to limit and reduce their 
armaments, and provided these obligations are 
faithfully executed by all signatory Powers, in- 
dividually agree that they will send no armed 
force of whatsoever nature across their frontiers.” 
This statesmanlike proposal, if adopted, should 
relieve Germany of the fear of preventive war, 
while freeing France and Poland from the fear 


of German invasion. RayMoND LESLIE BUELL. 
Hitler’s Speech 

Chancellor Hitler’s anxiously awaited speech on 
the foreign policy of Nazi Germany was delivered 
on May 17 at a special session of the Reichstag, 
called to furnish the proper background for his 
statement. The tone of the address was, on the 
whole, conciliatory; as had been expected, the 


Page Two 


Chancellor stressed Germany’s peaceful inten. 
tions, and stated that war would be madness at 
this time and lead to Bolshevism. 


Declaring that the Treaty of Versailles was 
alone responsible for all the woes of post-war 
Europe, Hitler said that Germany merely de- 
mands that the other signatories to that treaty 
fulfill their international obligations to disarm. 
The Reich, he maintained, is completely disarmed, 
the Rhineland is demilitarized, and the German 
people cannot, under present conditions, even de- 


fend their own frontiers against attack. He dwelt © 


at some length on the purposes of the Nazi troops 
as well as of the Stahlhelm, stating that none of 
these organizations had ever had any military 
training, and stoutly maintaining that their sole 
raison d’étre is protection of the German people 
against Communists within the Reich. 


In general, Hitler put it squarely up to the other 
powers to fulfill their treaty obligations and dis- 
arm to the German level. The keynote of his 
speech was the time-honored German demand for 
complete equality ; the Chancellor even stated that 
the Reich would be willing to cut its arama- 
ments still further, provided that the other na- 
tions reduced to the same level. It is evident from 
Hitler’s speech that, on the two related demands 
for equality and security, Germany will make no 
concessions. 

On the basis of equality, however, Germany is 
evidently willing to cooperate with the rest of the 
world in solving the disarmament and economic 
problems which face Geneva and London. Hitler 
stated that the Reich would be willing to accept 
international arms control under a disarmament 
treaty, and would go so far as to include the pri- 
vate armies and the police under such control, 
provided other nations do likewise. 
cellor indicated his acceptance of the MacDonald 
arms plan, paid a warm tribute to the Mussolini 
four-power scheme, and cordially welcomed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s suggestion, promising that the 
Reich would accept the proposed non-aggression 
pact. Finally, he once more emphasized that Ger- 
many had no thought of waging a war of aggres- 
sion, but was determined to aid in healing the 
wounds inflicted by the war; to this end, the 
Treaty of Versailles must be revised by 
peaceful means. His speech ended with a 
warning that no foreign pressure or sanctions 
would intimidate the Reich or force it to renounce 
its claim for equality and security. If these just 
demands are not met, Germany might go so far as 
to resign from the League of Nations. 


MILRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
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